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This is happiness — 

/ have stood high on a hill and felt the rush of a wind that had breathed 
through the tallest pines . 

I have rested my head with the warm yellow sun caressing my closed eyes. 
I have held in my hand a tissue lily that was growing in the shade . 

I have listened to a violin — I have felt the haunting sweetness of a song. 

I have taken a friend by the hand and have seen him smile . 

This is happiness — 

The ever-evasive, shadowy image forever sought by man , 

A sudden burst of joy, a sudden sense of completeness , a quick breaking 
through the clouds, 

A sound of shallow ripples of laughter or of deep, quiet joy — 

All of this, but ever luring, ever half hidden . 

This is happiness — 

It comes without a warning, as unheralded as April rain . 

It breathes a thrill into life, it smoothes away the ragged ends. 

It lasts for a little ziltile. 

Happiness — 

Take it when it comes, take it as it is, 

Without the question, “Whence came you? 9 ' or “Why can you not re- 
main?'' 

It will linger for a little while, and when it goes 

It leaves a cold and mournful wind blowing across the sky. 
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Half-Gods 

When Half-Gods Go, The Gods Arrive 
ALICE PRICE 


CHARACTERS 
The Optimist’s Child, a girl 
Little Dog, property of the Optimist’s 
Child 

Old Woman 
Fhe Pacifist 
The Boy 

Pan : Not the goat-god, hut the young, 
hlithe, shaggy and oddly gentle god 
of open spaces and shepherd’s pipes. 

SCENE I 

( On top of a low hill Pan sprawls 
piping, touched by the rusty gilt that 
lights lands after sunset . A pup runs up 
the hill toward him, followed by a lovely 
girl-child . She is small — not exceedingly 
young as years go, but all a child, with 
happiness almost electrical prisoned in 
her. She hears the piping, pauses, then 
darts eagerly toward Pan and pulls aside 
the bushes.) 

Child : ( Seeing his hairy legs, and very 
much startled) 

Oh! 

( T hen she sees his face and likes 
him, and tremendously pleased, 
says) 

Hello! 

Pan: Hello! 

Child : I thought you’d he a bird — 

I’m sure the song 1 heard came 
from you. 

But you can’t be that ; 

What are you? 

Pan : Pan. 

Child: ( Puzzled ) 

Pan? Is your first name Peter? 

I heard somewhere of a boy 
named Peter. 

My father knew him 

Pan : No. Just Pan. 

Child: (Worried) 

And there was an old god once 
Who tended goats — his name 
was Pan. 

But he was very old, and you 
are young. — 

Pan : 1 am older than the goat-god, 

Younger than the hoy named 
Peter. 

I can tell you things not even 


the fairies know. 

Child : ( Entranced) 

Oh tell me! 

Tell all you know! 

And then when the south night- 
wind starts blowing, 

Maybe ... I’ll dance for you! 
Pan : (Su perio r ) 

Oh, suit yourself. 

I have seen w'omen dance in 
scarves like silver mist, 
Women with bodies lovelier than 
music, 

Who danced till the stars spun. 
You’ll never dance like that. 

( The child is forlorn, and he 
relents. ) 

But you can try. 

( Pause ) 

Sit up ami I will teach you 
Charms to make the stars swing 
low' 

And answer at your call. 

Child: (Sulkily) 

I don’t want a star! And besides, 
I have a charm myself I use for 
them. 

They play w'ith me. That amus- 
ing little blue one there 
Caught cold one night from wad- 
ing in the brook 

And sneezed across the sky so 
fast 

His trail was like a flag of fire 
behind him. 

(She laughs delightedly , for- 
gets her bad humor, and looks at 
Pan ) . 

Let’s not go in tonight! 

Let’s lie up here on the hill and 
talk till moonset, 

And then roll down by the brook 
And look for fairies. 

I often do. — I’ll teach you. Oh 
please let’s not go in ! 

I know r we should, but then . . . 
(Anxious pause) 

You w'on’t! I can tell by your 
eyes you w'on’t ! 

There! That is settled. 

( Gives an airy gesture) 


My lord, well not go in! 
Dismiss my train ! 

Next month when the seasons 
change w'e may 

Return, and hold our court in- 
doors. 

Expect us! 

(Confides with a gleefully 
naughty smile to Pan) 

I shan’t go though. I always 
think I shall, 

But somehow 

Pan : ( M atter-of-factly ) 

1 know. They never turn out to 
he 

Just simple seasons. 

There is spring, 

When the wind is a song, 

And the singing of the birds is 
like bright laughter. 

One could not sleep through 
spring — . 

Nor autumn, tawny and warm 
as humming bees — . 

And as for summer, .... with 
Moonlight crying like a lonely 
wind 

Across far plains 

I’d die indoors in summer. 

Child: Oh, then you know! 

( Wistfully ) 

1 wish you’d tell my father 
How it is. He says he under- 
stands — 

But then he says it isn’t best for 
me, 

And so I know he doesn't under- 
stand. 

Pan: It’s the only place there is to 

really live. 

Child : Except in w inter 

I like red apples then, 

And fires and dogs and big-chair 
story-books. 

What do you do all winter out- 
side, Pan ? 

Pan: Well, there’s my work. 

When the first wind speaks of 
death 

And wild things whimper, 

I slip through the woods and 
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fields and pipe to them 
Till they all grow quiet again, 
and never knowing, 

Curl softly into sleep. 

And then 

(He smiles at the child.) 

I go away, 

And seek new’ summers. 

Child: Oh. It must be wonderful. 

But you should stay at home 
sometimes. 

Where is your home? 

Pan: ( Shortly ) 

Wandering! 

Child: Not that. I mean 

Where do you come from ? 

Pan: From the Caribbean, where 

storms are born 

And night is soft as a woman’s 
cheek. 

(He looks mysterious and the 
child is impressed. There is 
a pause: finally the child 
speaks softly.) 

Child : Who are you, Pan ? 

Please tell me. 

And why are your legs so shaggy 
When your face is beautiful ? 
Pan: (Suddenly mystic) 

I am the earth-god, made in the 
mold of earth, 

With legs as rough as its un- 
worn rock, 

A face like its farthest dreams. 

And I am happy. 

I shall be here always; 

For the gods will not come back 
for me. 

(With a sudden movement he flings 
off his thought, reaches for his pipe and 
begins to play a light-hearted air. The 
child is trying to puzzle out his mean - 
ing. Finally she gives up.) 

Child: But Pan, what do you do? 

Y ou smile often — 

And pipe to yourself at sunset; 
And you turn up your nose at 
fairies, 

Which isn’t nice of you. 

But that is all I believe 

You never w’ork. 

Pan: (Stung; blowing one last de- 

termined note) 

I do! 

Child: What do you do then? 

Pan: I keep the wild earth happy. 

Child: ( Impressed but dubious) 

Oh, but that sounds hard ! 


Can you really do it? 

Pan : Av, for those who’ll take my 

charm. 

It guards them from all earth’s 
knowledge, 

So they never are hurt or un- 
happy or wise. 

It makes life wonderful. 

See there! 

( The Old H oman comes hobbling 
along the path in front of them, intent 
on chasing the moon. She is mumbling 
happily and jiggling with eagerness on 
her brierberry staff. She passes without 
ever seeing Pan or the child.) 

Pan: She slept in the moon long ago 

And took the charm. 

Now’ all the world is hers, from 
the farthest star 
To the smallest colored leaf, and 
bright with happiness. 

The pixies show her their hidden 
magic rings; 

She has tamed the gold-beaked 
haw r k 

And bathed in dew. 

Treasure hunting? Ah, she’s 
tramped the w’orld 
For that. Pursued the far blue 
hills, 

Chased echoes, sought the silence 
of the dawn. 

Child: Stop, Pan, stop! Give me the 
charm. 

I want to follow' her. She looks 
as though 

She’d take me ; and really I must 
go. I have to go 

To the edge of the sky, and sit 
upon it. Oh — 

Pan: (Superior) 

I go there often, every day or 
two. 

I 11 take you sometime maybe, if 
you like. 

Sit still. Y ou’d never catch 
her. 

She has gone too far ahead. 

C hild : ( 7 aking a deep breath) 

Oh Pan, please take me often ! 
Take me always. I’ll . . (Anoth- 
er breath) 

^ ou know’ such lov ely things, 

So many things! Oh everything 
dizzy and lovely and wild. 

1 an: (Pleased , bragging) 

Yes, I know everything. 

I can show you the gods on the 
mountain tops: 


The god of daybreak, the grave 
glad god, 

And the mystic shadowy god of 
the evening star. 

I can tell you why the water 
grows so quiet 

When the night wind’s hand is 
laid upon it; 

And take you when I go to lift 
the air 


Lest t le birds of passage learn 


too soon 

The weight of tired wings. 

I could even interpret the talk 
of baby winds 

I oo small to know themselves 
what they are saying. 

(His voice has gradually slowed to a 
stop during the last line as he notices the 
expression on the child's face. She is 
drinking in his words with wide-eyed 
intensity. Pan looks at her keenly, then 
reaches for his pipe and plays a tune like 
a wistful smile. The child listens, not 
realizing he has changed from voice to 
music. ) 

Fan: ( Pulling down the pipe and 

Speaking casually after a stretch and a 
glance around him) 

It is time for me to go. 

I m restless now; 

Por the moon rides dipping 
through the great white hills, 
And the lamp-star of the north 
is beckoning. 

(Rises and smiles at the child 1 


v^uuu ; 

Pan : 


i want to come with vou. 


No, small one; do not come. 
Some day you will be brave— 
Lyes too wide to always laugh 
Look on the world 
h rom that small face of yours. 
You do not need my charm. 

( J he child s chin begins to 
quiver and Pan says hastily) 
Gh please don’t cry 
I 11 come back every night and 
play with vou 

As long as ever you want me. 

Here now, 

I II pipe to you. 

(/ an pipes her back to happiness, then 
softly to sleep, and tiptoes out.) 


CURTAIN 
SCENE II 

1 he child is still sleeping. Objects are 
distinct in the moonlight and her blissful 
(Continued on page io) 
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Retribution 


8 "“ ' HE WIND whistled sharply 
around the street corners, 
down between the tall build- 
ings, and blew snow through 
the intersections. Two men 
paused at the curb to light their 
cigarettes. As the well-kept hands of one 
curled around the match to protect it 
from the gale, the flare outlined his face 
— making eyes that seemed to be continu- 
ally laughing at life, hard cruel lines 
about his mouth, and a jaw sternly set. 

At the corner a small shivering boy 
accosted them. His elbows protruded 
from his flapping, black sweater, and 
gave him the look of a grinning scare- 
crow transported from a corn field to a 
cold city street. 

“Mister, gimme a dime, pleassir, I 
want to git something to eat.” 

A strange smile grew on the face of 
the man. It was not a smile of pleasure, 
hut one of cruel determination. 

“Ain’t ya gonna give it to me?” 

File man continued smiling as though 
oblivious of the question. 

“No,” he said at last. And turning his 
back on the boy, he walked on through 
the snow. 

The other man looked at the retreat- 
ing back of his companion in amazement. 
“Here, sonny,” he said and gave the child 
some money. 

“Thanks, mister. He’s a funny bloke, 
ain’t he?” 

The “funny bloke” was no longer 
conscious of the cold. He was warmed 
now by a deep inner satisfaction. He 
seemed to have forgotten his companion, 
who had by now caught up with him. 

“Say, Dunfee, what’s the idea? I 
never knew you to refuse a beggar be- 
fore.” 

“It’s a long story, Mark. A story of 
too much charity, and a hateful fear. 
Shall we go in here? Perhaps I 11 tell 
you about it.” 

They entered a quiet, dimly lit, res- 
taurant. After the waiter had taken their 
order, Mark repeated his question. As 
soon as they had their coffee, Dunfee 
began. 


A 

as this, a 


DOLORES SCHATZMAN 

papers. It was bitterly cold on the street, 
and few people were out. The boy did 
not mind, however, for it was just as 
cold, and much more dreary, at home. 
When he had left the dark tenement 
house that morning, his step-sister had 
been standing at the dirty sink, washing 
their few broken dishes, while his foster 
father had sat apathetically in his chair. 
His head hurt from too much beer, and 
the clatter of the dishes annoyed him. He 
cursed the girl for her noise. She was a 
spiteful creature. As John left the room 
his spirits rose. Maybe he could sell a 
lot of papers today . . . Y es, it was cold 


REFLECTION 

After you had gone 
1 sought to find 
A trace 

That you had left behind. 

At length I gazed into a pool 
And I could see 

It was the change that loving you 
Had left in me. 

— Joyce Turner 


on the street, but much colder at home. 
He blew on his fingers to warm them 
and his breath froze in the air. 

“Buy a paper, mister?” he called to 
those passing. He danced a jig in time 
w f ith his song. Suddenly he slipped on the 
icy street and fell into the gutter. A tall 
thin man stopped to help him up. His 
hair was snow white and framed his face 
like a halo. His mouth was kind, and his 
eyes held the sad, sweet, unearthly look 
of a saint. 

“My son, are you hurt? What are 
your parents thinking of to let you out 
in this cold? Don’t you go to school?” 

“Naw, I ain’t hurt none. Ain’t got no 
parents, and I don’t like school. Do ya 

want a paper?” 

“Yes. How old are you, son?” 

“Ten. And my name ain’t son. It’s 
John. Here’s the paper.” 

“I have — had a boy just your age. He s 
dead now.” His sad eyes grew sadder, 
but if he expected sympathy he received 

“Too bad,” the lad replied and eager 
rushed up the street to greet 


an acquaintance. When he returned the 
stranger was still there by his stand. 

“John, how* w r ould you like to come 
live w r ith me? I’m all alone,” he went 
on quickly, “I could send you to a large 
school ; you could have nice clothes, and 
a pony — ” his eyes grew wistful. Perhaps 
you could be a son to me.” 

“Say, you don’t mean it! Real nice 
clothes, and a live pony, and maybe a 
dog, and — aw, I don’t believe you.” 

“You can have anything you want, 
John,” the man laughed. “You and I 
w r ill have fun together. Shall w f e go home 
now?” 

John got his horse, clothes, a dog, and 
many other things, yet he was not satis- 
fied. He learned the ways of a rich man’s 
son. He tried hard to forget his former 
life as something that had never been. 
He almost succeeded. 

One day as he was walking in the park 
with two of his new-made friends, a 
news boy ran up to them. 

“Buy a pap — well I’ll be — if it ain’t 
ole John, and all dressed up too! Hey 
fellows!” Putting his fingers between 
his teeth he whistled long and shrill — 
the news boys’ signal to his friends. 

“There must be some mistake, I don’t 
believe I know you,” John began. 

But by now all of his old friends were 
greeting him by name. “Where did ya 
git those duds, John? Did a rich uncle 
die or something? Who are your ritzy 
friends?” 

Suddenly the tormented boy went 
w ild. He forgot his manners and his care- 
fully acquired speech. “Get the hell out 
of here and leave me alone,” he screamed, 
“I don’t want nothing to do with any 
of you! Can’t you understand that?” 

The news boys fell back sullenly, 
“Okeh. If that’s the way you want it.” 
And they turned and ran up the street. 

John’s hand shook as he smoothed back 
the hair that had fallen in his eyes. “Shall 
we go on now, fellows?” he asked his 
companions. 

“I’m sorry, old chap, but 1 just re- 
membered an engagement,” said one 
with a slight smile. 

“Think I’ll go with you, Ernest,” said 
the other. And the two boys walked 


long time ago on just such a day 

boy named John was selling to escape 
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away, whispering and laughing until they 
were out of sight behind the trees. 

John threw himself on the ground, 
and buried his face in the warm earth. 
“Hateful snobs! But I’ll get even with 
them. Fm just as good as they are. Some 
day I’ll be the richest man in the world, 
and then they will come to me for fav- 
ors, and I’ll despise them because they 
won’t be as great as me!” He sat up 
straight and his eyes began to shine as 
he dreamed of his ambitions. 

That John was not all he wanted him 
to be, his foster father soon found out. 
One morning he gave John some money 
to take to the sick sister of the butler on 
his way to school. That afternoon as he 
was walking in the garden he came up- 
on John on his knees digging beneath a 
flowering tree. 

“John!” he called sharply, “What are 
you doing?” He rushed to the boy and 
took from him a small tin box which he 
had been burying under the tree. 

“Why were you hiding this money, 
John? Mary needs it badly.” 

“I don’t care! I need it as much as 
she does. You’re always giving your 
money away. Soon there won’t be any 
left. Then what will I do? I want it I 
tell you, and that ugly woman shan’t 
have it!” 

“John, either you give that money to 
Mary or I’ll send you back to your tene- 
ment house. I have tried to be good to 
you, but you disobey me all of the time 
w hen money is concerned. From now on 
you must do as I say.” Sternly he placed 
the box in the boy’s hand, then walked 
slowly to the house. 

Afterwards he always took John with 
him on his charitable excursions. If he 
saw r the boy’s lips tighten when he him- 
self, was unusually generous, he said 
nothing, but persisted in the hope that 
he would change. But John instead of 
changing, began to bate the old man. 
He would go off by himself, and 
brood 

Will you have some more coffee? I 
think I will even if the doctor did say 
I shouldn’t drink it because of my heart. 
Today I’m celebrating. 

.... Yes, John hated the man. He 
feared him too, for he w r as so strange in 
his ways. He would spend long hours in 
that dim study of his on his knees, pray- 
ing, always praying. The light would 
filter in through the draperies and cast 


a soft glow about his snowy hair, mak- 
ing him look more saintly than ever. 
Sometimes he would make John come 
in with him to pray. Outside the door 
in the hall were their shadows on the 
wall — the small restless one of the boy, 
the tall still shadow' of the man. Mo- 
ments like these John hated and feared 
the most. Dunfee was such a frail old 
man, but a strange power seemed to 
radiate from him. John was afraid to 
rebel openly, but he brooded in secret. 
All that money going to waste, when he 
could be having such a good time. A 
good time like the other boys in rich 
homes had. 

'fhe night Dunfee died the house was 
very still. The old doctor shook his head 
as he stood at the door of the dying 
man’s room and motioned to John to 
come in. “Don’t upset him, John; you 
might hasten the end.” 

Inside the room the shades were drawn 
to keep out the moonlight. One lamp 
struggled feebly with the shadows. Dun- 
fee was propped up on pillows no whiter 
than his face and hair. He seemed al- 
ready dead except for his eyes that, peer- 
ing brightly into the gloom, held John’s. 

“Boy,” he began feebly as John seated 
himself on a chair by the bed. “Boy, do 
you remember the day I brought you 
here? I was happy then, but not one time 
since have you pleased me. I know you 
hate me, John, because I give to those 
less fortunate than w'c. But remember 
when once I gave to you? Perhaps it is 
my fault. I gave you a taste of riches. If 
you had stayed in your tenement, you 
would never have known what you 
missed. So now that I am dying, I leave 
all my money to you alone. And this is 
what you must do.” He coughed and 
dry sobs racked his thin body. John 
handed him some water from the table. 
His eyes were wide in mingled avarice 
and unbelief. 

I his is what you must do. When- 
ever you meet a boy begging as once you 
begged, you must help him. No — don’t 
smile. I know' what you are thinking — 

W ho is to make me? I’ll answer you 
now r I will make you. You must prom- 
ise now to do as I wish. A vow made to 
a dying man must be kept. Promise. 
Promise I say!” 

With the hope dying in his eyes, John 
sat still and quiet. Was it worth it? 


Worth it to promise such a thing to a 
man he hated ? Promise a thing that he 
bated to do? But it was either that or 
nothing. 

“I promise,” he faltered at last very 
low. 

The man’s eyes blazed with triumph. 
“And if that promise is not kept, John, 
I curse you in life, and after you die I 
w ill follow' your soul through the very 
gates of hell !” He coughed again, longer 
this time and the terrified boy made no 
move to help him. “Remember, John, 
remember your promise,” he gasped, then 
fell back in his pillow r s and died. 

John remembered and all his life, al- 
though he prayed for the strength to 

break his fear, he kept his promise 

until tonight .... 


“Mark, — I am John. I tell you this be- 
cause you are too dependent on me to 
use it against me. My triumph was so 
great that I had to share it with some one 
else. I he only thing I ever willingly 
shared! I’m free, Mark, free! Free to 
do as I please. Nothing can stop me be- 
cause tonight I have won. I will be a 
slave to charity no longer.” 

“But aren’t you just a little afraid? 
The old man — ” 

“No. 1 here’s nothing to be afraid 
of,” Dunfee replied sharply. 

Glancing about restlessly, he stood up. 
Let s leave this place. It’s too quiet. I 
don’t like it.” 

Outside the street lights were snapping 
on. 'The shop windows were brilliantly 
lighted, and in contrast, the last flush of 
day seemed weak and pale and cold. 

Mark stopped at a new's stand and 
bought a paper displaying screaming 
headlines of a murder and a market crash. 

Here, John, want to see the paper — 
Why, John, what’s the matter? You’re 
so pale, why are you pressing your heart 
like that — why are you trembling so?” 

“Look — look at that headline — Fm 
ruined, ruined, Mark, do you hear? Oh, 

I can t see ! Where are you ? • Why is 
everything turning black? Your eyes, 
Mark, they are filled with a holy light! 
Your hair has turned white! You are — ” 
He fell into the gutter filled with dirty 
snow' and trash. 

' ^ ou win, I broke my promise — ” he 
said and closed his eyes — a look of un 
utterable fear stamped on his face. 
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Book Review 


DR. NORTON'S WIFE 

MILDRED WALKER 

Reviewed by Annie Laurie Kurtz 


Medicine hits long been considered a 
popular theme by writers. In the past 
year we have read The Citadel, Disputed 
Passage, Dr. Bradley Remembers, and 
now' we have Dr. Norton's Wife by Mil- 
dred Walker. This novel, a story of love 
and jealously with the medical profes- 
sion as a background, proves interesting 
reading from cover to cover. Contrary 
to what might be expected, the intrigue 
does not center about the husband, Dr. 
Norton, hut on his invalid w r ife, Sue. 

With an incurable disease and perhaps 
an early death confronting Sue, Dr. 
Norton feels the irony of his profession. 
Sue does not know but only suspects her 
almost certain fate. To keep her enter- 
tained and to manage the household, her 
sister, Jean Heller, comes to live with 
them. Jean, having little else to amuse 


her, falls in love with Doctor Norton. 

The characters become involved in a 
drama that is as unusual as it is intensive. 
Mrs. Walker has presented her char- 
acters in a manner that enlists the read- 
er’s sympathy and understanding. Sus- 
pense, too, plays its part in forming the 
structure of the plot. The story itself 
moves rapidly, and throughout one can 
sense the bew ilderment Sue is experienc- 
ing as she, w ho has never been sick be- 
fore, realizes the progress of her disease. 

Contrary to the trend of novels to pre- 
sent medicine for the purpose of reveal- 
ing a condition of society, Mrs. Walker 
has not been tripped into moralizing. Nor 
does she seek to glorify medicine. Her 
story deals w ith the family life of a doc- 
tor and the development of a situation 
that threatens to ruin his life. Sue, the 


patient, is not so important to the reader 
as is Sue, the wife. In the light of her ex- 
perience, her morbid outlook on life is 
natural and one that any woman can un- 
derstand. 

Dr. Norton's Wife is Mildred Wal- 
ker’s third long work of fiction. She be- 
gan writing when but a child and was 
often embarrassed when her manuscripts 
were returned by the best of publishers. 
After graduating from Wells College, 
she taught school for a while, then 
worked at Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia. 
Her career was interrupted by marriage 
to a young surgeon. So it is that Mrs. 
Walker can speak with assurance on 
medicine, even though this subject is used 
as setting and the foundation on which 
is built the drama of living with which 
her novel is mainly concerned. 


Let There Be 1 

Y ewapt 
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Scribe 9 s Pa@e 


EXILE 


Beyond the pole of speech in dork ness 
stonds 

A nameless shadow — mute forever , 
still 

At down — unstrung his harp and chained 
his hands. 

And yet at moonrise l hove heard him 

fill 

The night with longing — tread his lonely 
hill 


And wear away the stony eyes of fate. 
But ebbs his strength, and silent must he 
spill 

Upon the starlight unborn beauty — 
freight 


• *o ul cgn bear ; but breaks 

* r * 


FOR YOU 

They talk of faith in gods and such, 
And creeds that can t be true . 

I see them all 
Absurd and small 
Beside my faith in you. 

For who is sure of other worlds. 
And who can point the way? 

I'd rather live 
li' here l can give 
My only wealth — my faith in you. 

— L. W., ’39. 







CURIOSITY 

What must the trees feel, 
Shivering so, 

' and bowed 

'Ur 



LETTER 

Dear God, 

/ guess you knotv by now that Tom is 
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Dear Diary 

MIMI CORDES 


November 30th 

Dear Diary: 

Remember me? I'm that dizzy blonde, 
Emmy Roberts, who used to let you in 
on all my secrets. I’ve kind of neglected 
you since June 1st, I see, but nothing 
ever happens on this campus in the sum- 
mertime. I'll dust you more often, now 
that winter has set in, I promise. 

I've never told you about Sally and 
Phil have I ? Well it’s time you got to 
know them. They’re the cutest student 
couple in school and I have an idea that 
they are going to be my stand-bys for 
this winter when Dad starts off on his 
incessant week-end trips. They’ll keep 
me sane until June when Jim comes 
home — a full Hedged M.D., ready to 
submit to matrimony. 

December 10th 

Hallelujah, Diary: 

This week-end didn’t do so badly after 
all. It was pretty lonesome here in the 
house with Dad gone. There was no one 
to light with, no negativism to get my 
goat, no one to pace the floor and fill the 
house with tobacco smoke. He did need 
the trip, though. The Fellowship Hoard 
has kept him up late every night for the 
last two weeks. 

Jim and Sally and Phil are excellent 
substitutes in their way. I got the nicest 
letter from Jim Saturday morning. He 
can write the juiciest, newsiest letter 
with no trace of slush in it and still let 
me know that he loves me. And then this 
morning Sally asked me to have rarebit 
supper with them. That sent my blues 
flying. 

When 1 walked into their kitchen 
Phil was worrying at the ceiling and 
Sally was intent on flavoring the rare- 
bit; so the little wisps of smoke that 
curled out of the oven were just having 
a grand time. The second batch of toast 
had gone to glory. As I was too hungry 
to worry we finally got some toast fit to 
eat. But Sally and l had to find out w hat 
was wrong with Phil, because he s gen- 
erally a very responsible cook. It turne 1 
out that he was in a daze because the 
list of men eligible for the Oxford kel- 
lowship had been announced and he was 
one of them. He is the youngest man 


in the group and had no idea that he 
would get a chance to go next year. Well, 
he was worrying because he couldn’t re- 
sign himself to not going this time now' 
that he had the chance, and he thought 
that a few gray hairs might impress Dad 
and the Board with his great wisdom 
and also make them believe that his birth 
certificate was lying! 

The rarebit was ready so we all took 
time out for eating. 1 never consumed so 
much in my life. Then the conversation 
came back to the Fellowship, so I sug- 
gested, in one of my wilder moments, 
that if Phil scandalized the school they’d 
have to send him away so they could hold 
their heads up. But Phil was afraid they 
would be more likely to think of Sing 
Sing than of Oxford. 

Phil didn’t seem to appreciate my 
brainstorm but it brought Sally the 
dawn. She always has an idea in a pinch. 
So we women put our heads together and 
hatched up a scheme whereby if Phil 
doesn’t go to England 1 11 eat my ward- 
robe. Sparks surely are going to fly 
around here and if everything doesn’t 
work out as we planned I need another 
lesson in how to manage people like Dad. 

Good night, Diary 
Yawn — yawn — 

January 7th 

The plot to get Phil the Fellowship is 
thickening, Diary! 

Phil and Sally had their fight today. 
They insisted on waiting till after the 
holidays so they could go to all the par- 
ties together. It’s a scream to see them 
trying to he mad with each other. Sally 
puts on a fairly good act but Phil is so 
sweet and affectionate that he can’t even 
play that he’s mad! 

Next w eek the villainess enters — I get 
to go to lunch w ith Phil— thrill, thrill ! 

January 15th 

Well, Diary: . „ 

'The fight’s been going a w eek, so bally 
called and told me that Phil was expect- 
ing me for lunch at the cafeteria at 
twelve, early enough to miss Dad. The 
food wasn’t too good, but Phil was a 
scream. He wanted to know how soon 
he got to hold my hand! And whether 


Dad objected to my dates kissing me 
goodnight ! 

January 30th 

Dear Diary, 

Phil is really keeping me busy and to- 
morrow' Sally is having me over to lunch 
to “size up the vampire that’s breaking 
up her home.” 

February 12th 
Whew — Diary, this is getting complicat- 
ed. 

Today Phil and 1 w’ere leisurely en- 
joying our lemon pie in the cafeteria — 
I still had forty-five minutes — when in 
walked Dad ! Of course he couldn’t un- 
derstand what would ever make me come 
to the cafeteria. Well, I told him that 1 
wanted to see what sort of a place it 
was. After all I have to see that he gets 
the proper things to eat. When he heard 
that, he got so sheepish and flattered look- 
ing all at the same time I thought I’d 
pop. He’s such a funny sweet old thing. 

I guess the scheme’s working all right, 
because my conscience surely does feel 
like a ton of bricks. Phil is definitely 
worth it though. 

By the way, Diary, remind me to 
write Jim tomorrow. 

Ides of March 
Cross-your-heart-and-hope-to - d i e-y o u- 
won’t-tell-a-soul, Diary ? 

Today 1 was in the library reading 
Browning. That was absolutely the 
wrong thing to do because I started 
dreaming — dreaming about Phil and 
how much fun we’ve had and what a 
perfect person he is. It was the silliest 
feeling I’ve ever had. When he helped 
me with my coat queer little shivers ran 
up and down my spine. And coming 
home 1 got so envious of Sally I just 
missed popping, and had to bite my 
tongue to keep from making a fool of 
myself. 

Then tonight I was thinking (believe 
it or not). 1 didn’t answer Jim’s last let- 
ter for two weeks! I’ve tried to get a 
mental picture of him, but to save my 
life 1 can’t remember how r he smiles or 
talks or even what he looks like w'hen 
he’s not posing for a photographer! So 
(Continued on page 12) 
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HALF - GODS 
(Continued from page 4) 
smile is easily seen. She must he dream- 
ing of Pan. Down the path that the Old 
Woman has crossed in the previous scene 
comes the Pacifist , a tall, thin young 
man with a battered briefcase and signs 
of recent combat on his clothes. He stops 
to tie his shoes and on rising shakes a fist 
in the direction from which he came. His 
voice is a mutter at first , gradually be- 
coming distinct .) 

Pacifist : Before they hush my voice 
Against their deeds 
I’ll blow their whole world up 
With scraps of paper! 

Words on scraps of paper! 
Suicide — can a world commit 
suicide? 

Ah, then it shall ! And I . . . . 
(Sees child and her blissful smile) 

Harrumph! Upon my word! 
How can she sleep like that 
While life tumbles blindly 
about her? 

She looks too happy, poor lit- 
tle ignorant thing. 

(He bends over her and she wakes.) 
Child : ( Screaming) 

Oh! 

( The Pacifist backs off and she 
sees it’s only a man.) 

I’m sorry. 1 didn’t mean to 
scream. 

(Looks around) 

What is become of Pan ? 
Pacifist: (Looking at her and swallow- 
ing) 

Who? 

Child: Pan. 

Pacifist : There’s no such person. 

Child: Oh, yes there is. 

He plays a pipe of reeds 
And smiles quite often, 

And he was here just a mo- 
ment ago 

Telling me lovely things. 

Pacifist : ( Exasperated by her sleepy hap- 
piness; shaking her) 

Wake up, you’re still asleep. 
Child: (Gravely) 

Oh no. We have been playing. 

I told him about my blue star 
there 

Who sneezed across the sky. 
(Laughs) 

(Then brightly) 

It’s a beautiful night, isn’t it! 
Aren’t you happy? 


Pacifist: No. 1 have no heart for happi- 
ness. 

All the world is heartbreak — 
I have seen it. And even here 
The hurrying feet of tragedy 
reach my ear. 

( Dramatically ) 

You! Do not smile so: — 
Children are hungry! 

Do not look at the rolling 
moon : 

There arc children who cannot 
see. 

( The child is still s tailing. He yells 
furiously. ) 

Stop smiling! 

(She does , and he continues more gent- 
ly, very gravely.) 

I’m sorry child, but really 
Life is not bright or lovely. 
And 

You will thank me soon for 
telling you — 

Have no dreams, for it will 
break them ; 

Have no loves, for it will take 
them ; 

Huihl no works, for thev will 
fall; 

Have no beliefs, you’ll lose 
them all. 

There is no hope . . . (sobs) 
Child : ( U n easily ) 

I think we better call Pan ; 
He’ll make you happy. 

He makes everyone happy. 
Pacifist: That pagan outlaw, Pan, 

Again ! Listen child, he is deatl. 
He never lived. There are no 
gods. 

Or if there is one, as some men 
say, 

He’s just a big watchmaker 
Winding up the wheels of time. 

Life is a joke. — 

Death is the point of it. 

Die, die! death, death! 

And men laugh at the point of 
the joke. 

Even the watchmaker laughs, 
And men look the other way. 
Child : ( Quavering ) 

Will Pan die too? 

Pacifist: What? (Impatient) 

No! 

No, of course not! 


He doesn’t know enough to 
die! 

( / n tensely ) 

Listen child ! 

There’s nothing alive but 
death. 

'Fhc whole world rocks with 
it. 

Men fight with flaunting 
banners 

And a motto, and a creed 
That will answer every 
need — 

And they die! 

Die, I tell you, die! 

Even the ghosts take arms 
to fight the w’orld 
And trample weaklings in the 
gutter mud. 

There is nothing clean, 
There is nothing beautiful — 
No god — 

(His voice has gradually risen to a 
scream ; the child is frantic with fear and 
breaks into hysterical sobs. The Pacifist 
glares at her, and grabbing up his bag, 
departs. When she realizes he is gone she 
looks frantically for Pan.) 

Child : ( Calling between sobs) 

Pan ! Pan ! Paa-an ! 

(She runs off stage, on, and off again. 
Pan wanders in from the other side, and 
when she returns she sees him and makes 
a dive for him, her sobs redoubled.) 
Child: Oh Pan, is it really you? 

I could not find you. 

(Sobs again. Pan is ill at ease, 
but quiets her.) 

Child : You are so far away, Pan. 

Please come closer. 

I am all cold. 

Even my heart is cold. 

I don’t know why, but I have 
been afraid. 

He said strange things, and I 
was so afraid. 

Play with me quickly, Pan! 
Pan: (Hurriedly) 

Let’s not play now. 

The wind is raw. 

I do not wish to play. 

Child : Then blow’ your pipe 

So I can dream again. 

Pan: I cannot now’. 

(Pause) 

Child: (Suddenly wide-eyed and seri- 

ous) 

Pan, did you ever walk through 
city streets? 
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Pan: ( Uneasily ) 

No, 

I live in open spaces. 

Child: {Sighing) 

It is no matter. 

I had wondered — . 

But tell me Pan : 

Life is lovely, is it not? 

All lovely, as it seemed when 
we first met? 

Pan : ( Weakly ) 

I find it lovely always. 

( Child’s face falls) 

Child: Will all of us? 

{Pan shakes his head helplessly , his 

face forlorn. He is uncomfortable.) 

( Pause. ) 

Child: (Suddenly) Pan, what’s God? 

Pan : ( Stammering) 

God ? Why how should I 
know ? 

I’ve heard of him, I’m sure, 
But I never understood ; 

He was not one of us, that 
much I know. 

. . . There was a stranger once, 
One winter night, 

Who roused my sheep and 
shepherds on their hills 
And stirred them strangely. 
There was a naked baby, and 
a star, 

But which of these was God, 
if either was, 

I do not know. 

It happened long ago. 

(Sighs) 

Child : ( Pleading ) 

Let’s think no more of them 
Pan. 

We can worry some other 
day — . 

For now, if you still will not 
play with me, 

Or pipe to me, 

And must keep far away, 

I beg you let me have your hap- 
py charm. 

I am lonely . . . and I do not 
like the hurt. 

Please let me have your charm. 

Pan: I haven’t it. I’ve lost it. 

You don’t need a charm any- 
way. 

(Pause. He squirms, reaches 
for the pipe, plays a few 
notes, and sees the Old 
Woman crossing the far cor- 
ner of the stage*) 


Pan : I really hate to leave, 

But I must go. 

1 here is a thing in a far-off 
land 

That we must do before the 
gales begin. 

Goodbye. 

(He goes out piping.) 

(7 he Child, deserted, crumples into 
a forlorn heap • ) 

Child: (To herself) 

— To be all alone — really — for 
all of my life — 

It makes me shiver deep inside. 
I think I’m going to cry. 

(And she does. Finally her sobs lessen, 
and she goes to sleep like a weary two- 
year-old. ) 

CURTAIN 
SCENE III 

(Dawn. The child is still asleep — a 
very sober little girl with tear-streaked 
cheeks. The Boy comes in with his black 
hair and his bright lips and his hands in 
pocket. He sees the child.) 

Bov: (Startled) 

Hallo! 

Child: (Waking) 

Hal-lo ! 

( Pause ) 

(Boy starts to speak , doesn’t, stands 
undecided for a moment , then shrugs his 
shoulders and swaggers over to a tree 
and leans against it. He whistles uncon - 
cernedly and looks at the child. She will 
not speak. After a while with a grin he 
puts his hand in his pocket and pulls out 
a fairy stone and plays with it, tongue 
in cheek. The child steals surreptitious 
glances at it, struggles, succumbs, and 
smiles sweetly at the Boy*) 

Child: It’s dawn, isn’t it! 

Boy: < Delighted ) 

Yes, it’s surely dawn. 

Child: (Sighing) 

It ought to be ; 

The night was long enough. 
(Pause. She tries to remember 
the night and can’t.) 

Child : (Pointing at the stone) 

What’s that? 

Boy: A fairy stone. 

See, it is green. 

Green is a fairy color; 

It brings the wee folk near 
And keeps them spellbound. 
Child: (Delighted) 

Oh, do you know fairies? 

Boy: { Delighted) 


Of course I do. 

Do Y'ou? 

Child : Why of course I do. 

(They smile at each other.) 
Child: It was just last night that I . . . 

(She stops and her face changes 
as she remembers the night’s events. For- 
lornly) 

Ohh-hh-hh. 

Boy: Why what on earth’s the mat- 

ter? 

Are you ill? 

Child : Y r es. — I mean no. 

Oh I’m not sure. 

Indeed I guess I must be. 

I don’t feel well. 

(Pause. Suddenly intense) 
Please, 

May I ask you something? 

I simply have to know! 

Boy: Why yes, of course. 

(He waits cockily.) 

Child: (Stammers) 

Well you see, I’d thought — 

But there was a man — 

Oh bother! Will you tell me 
Whether life is lovely? 

Pan told me so, 

But then another man said it was 
awful. 

And now I am afraid. 

(The Boy blinks, then regains all his 
cockiness. His an suer is a beautiful bluff, 
but very gentle.) 

Boy: Pan was right; all life is beauty: 

Some like the clean joy in his 
face, 

And some like his shaggy, twist- 
ed legs 

With their roughness and their 
hurt. 

The hurt is terrible, twisted 
beauty, 

But you may believe in it. 

Pan told the truth. 

(Child seems satisfied, and puts her 
next question .) 

Child: But why do men die? 

Why do they kill each other? 

I — I don’t quite know the word, 
But I am afraid of it. 

Tell me, why do men die? 

Boy: (Still cocksure and answering 

like a gambler, with a little smile) 

Men die because they dream. 
And because they are afraid. 
And because it is man’s right to 
die. 

But most of all because death 
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doesn’t matter. 

Don’t be afraid of it; death is 
your friend. 

(Child doesn't understand him at all, 
but his voice reassures her, and she ad- 
mires him mightily .) 

Child : No — I don’t mind now. 

It isn’t dark this morning. 

But there’s one other thing. 

Please tell me — what is God? 

I heard of him last night, 

And I want to know'. 

Boy : God ? Why . . . laughing water, 

running feet, 

That bugle note of morning in 
the sky. 

Child: Nothing more? 

Boy: What do you want? 

Child: Well, really, someone to play 
with, 

And teach me lovely things to 
always keep, 

And ... just to stay with me. 

I’m lonely. 

Boy : (Co ns id erin g ) 

Well — God might. 

Child: I’d rather have you. 


(Their eyes meet suddenly and they 
laugh • ) 

Child: You’re not li f e Pan, nor the tall 
man, 

Nor anyone a" all I’ve ever seen. 
.... But you are nicer. 

Boy: (Gruffly) 

They shouldn’t have made you 
cry ! 

Child: It’s funny, 

I can’t remember what I cried 
for, now. 

Boy: It wasn’t kind of them. 

I’d teach you only happy things, 
myself, 

And only happiness should ever 
hurt. 

. . . There are tears on your face. 
You ought to w r ash it. 

(II esitates ) 

Would you like to see my sail- 
boat at the spring? 

Child: (Overcome at the honor) 

Oh, yes. Oh, more than any- 
thing ! 

(They run blithely over the 
hill and out of sight.) 

FINAL CURTAIN 


DEAR DIARY 
(Continued from page 9) 

I’ve read over his old letters but that 
doesn’t help much. And it w ill be another 
week before I hear from him again. 
What’ll I do if I’m falling in love with 
Phil? 

March 25th 

Hey Diary: 

“Oh I’m sitting on top of the world !” 

Dad and I had our fight tonight — 
right on schedule, and we both blew' off 
enough steam to make us sane for the 
rest of the year ! When I told him I was 
going to break my engagement to Jim 
he let out a roar that almost popped my 
eardrums. But that didn’t bother me. I 
couldn’t hear so well after that — so I 
didn’t have to pay any attention to Dad’s 
ravings. I’m sure we both talked at the 
same time for fifteen minutes steadily. 
And then in my breathing spell — he has 
much better wind than I — he made it 
very clear to me that he wanted to know 
why. So 1 just told him I wasn’t in love 
with Jim any more. After another hour 
he finally got Phil’s name out of me — 
record for a hold -out on my part — and 
then proceeded to rave for fifteen min- 
utes about the good name of our family 


and the sanctity of marriage. Then he 
stomped out anil has paced the floor ever 
since. 

But he’s not worrying me. Tomorrow r 
morning we’ll both be normal again with 
no thought of tonight. And when the 
time comes he’ll spring his surprise so- 
lution on me with the greatest of glee. I 
hope it’s the one I’m expecting. 

April Fool’s Day 
And I *m the biggest fool of all. Diary! 

The jig’s up. It looks like I eat ward- 
robe. By morning Dad won’t be speak- 
ing. He didn’t get a chance to reduce the 
air pressure tonigh\ and he’s not pac- 
ing the floor so there’s no telling what 
will happen. I’m expecting an explosion 
momentarily. Of all the dumb things I 
ever did, going to the show with Phil 
when Mvrna Loy w’as in the picture w r as 
the dumbest. Why, Dad just never misses 
her shows! But fool that I am I especial- 
ly inveigled Phil into going to a movie. 
And then during the travelog to keep 
the conversation going I gave him a blow 
by blow* account of my fight w ith Dad and 
we both practically hollered. Then at 
the end when the lights came on — woe 
is me — I turned to get my coat and who 
should be leaving the row right behind 


EXCHA NGE 

BETH BELSER 

The Mercer Silhouette comes out with 
a revealing article on campus politics by 
Jack Pow ell. The problem of diftv poli- 
tics cut-and-dried elections, and party 
machines is not unique on the Mercer 
campus. Far too many colleges today are 
run by this same system of politics. The 
article brings this problem to the atten- 
tion of Mercer students and suggests that 
the only way to defeat the machine is to 
develop men and women w ho are “self- 
initiative, self-determining, and self-ex- 
pressing.” 

In the winter issue of the Agnes Scott 
Aurora is a lively, well written story by 
Cora Kay Hutchins entitled “Special- 
Two For A Dollar”. The story was in- 
spired by the author’s experiences while 
working in a bargain basement of an At- 
lanta department store during Christmas 
holidays. Also in the Aurora we find an 
article that is of special interest to stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. “Fairies As You 
Like Them” by Jean Bailey is a good 
discussion of the different types of fairies 
that appear in Shakespeare’s plays. 


us but Dad and the rest of the campus 
Loy fans! And in just two weeks they 
announce the Fellowship award. 

Phil was grand about it and said that 
if I would keep him company he wouldn’t 
object to doing his Ph.D. in America. 
And I couldn’t help wishing that he 
meant it — the part about — Oh, well. 

What do you advise, Diary, hanging, 
drowning, shooting, or poison? I guess 
1 better w rite Jim first though. 

Diary — ! April 15th 

Diary — ! 

Phil got the Fellowship! 

I was never so relieved in my life — in a 
way. When he asked Dad why, Dad just 
said that anyone who could get the 
feminine contingent behind him that 
solidly deserved a degree. It looks like 
another of Dad’s nega‘ivistic spells tome, 
but this time it doesn’t particularly get 
my goat. Sally and Phil are in the twen- 
ty-first heaven and going up, but for a 
while there. Diary, I felt like bawling. 

Then tonight Jim called from New' 
York and w’e talked for a w’hole hour! 
All of a sudden the month of June took 
on a rosy glow like it’s never had before! 

I wonder if Dad had anything to do 
with Jim’s timing his call so perfectly? 

Love, Emmy 
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